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The  Debt  and  Currency  of  the  Country. 


The  House  being  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
i  the  state  of  the  Union— 

i  Mr.  WOODWARD  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  somewhat  to  submit 
n  the  debt  and  currency  of  the  country.  When 
found  myself  elected  to  this  Fortieth  Congress 
felt,  and  all  I  saw  and  heard  tended  to  confirm 
le  impression,  that  the  financial  condition  of 
he  country  was  the  subject  most  worthy  to  en- 
age  the  attention  of  a  Representative  sincerely 
esirous  of  relieving  the  industry  of  his  constit- 
ents  from  the  burdens  and  embarrassments 
lat  were  weighing  it  down. 

But  the  subject  was  many-sided,  and  in  its 
.  etails  quite  complex  and  intricate:  and,  be- 
.des,  it  lay  out  of  the  line  of  the  studies  to 
hich  my  life  had  been  devoted.  I  felt,  there- 
ire,  more  sensibly  than  ever  before,  the  want 
f  a  guiding  hand  to  conduct  me  through  these 
nfamiliar  mazes  of  finance.  I  looked  around 
ir  an  oracle,  and  I  found  so  many,  and  heard 
ach  discordant  responses,  that  instead  of 
eing  enlightened  and  guided,  I  was  bewildered 
nd  puzzled.  I  doubt  if  the  builders  of  Babel 
nderstood  each  other  so  badly  as  the  men 
l  dio,  through  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
amphlets,  have  discussed  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
be  country.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  public  letter 
rom  a  distinguished  source,  marking  out  a 
nancial  policy,  was  extensively  read,  which  an 
atelligent  friend  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
itate  of  Pennsylvania  very  earnestly  com- 
aended  to  my  attention  as  a  wise  and  compre- 
lensive  statement  of  what  was  best  for  us;  and 
•bout  the  same  time  a  friend  of  equal  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  wrote 
ne  to  express  his  sadness  at  the  exhibition  of 
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mental  imbecility  which  the  author  of  that  let¬ 
ter  had  presented.  This  illustrates  the  contra¬ 
riety  of  opinion  which  prevails  in  regard  to 
every  scheme  of  finance  that  is  proposed.  And 
when  I  came  into  this  House  and  listened  to 
honorable  members  I  found  the  same  diversity 
of  opinion  that  prevailed  outside.  A  former 
House,  with  singular  unanimity,  approved  of 
the  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
contracting  the  volume  of  paper  money ;  this 
House  suspended  contraction.  We  repealed 
the  tax  on  cotton ;  the  Senate  virtually  restores 
it.  Some  gentlemen  insist  on  paying  the  five- 
twenty  bonds  in  greenbacks ;  others  deprecate 
it  as  repudiation.  Some  would  hasten  a  return 
to  specie  payments ;  others  would  postpone  it  ap¬ 
parently  u  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time.” 
The  national  banks  are  praised  and  abused  as 
the  wisest  and  the  worst  of  institutions.  Tariffs 
and  tax  laws  are  made  and  altered  until  they 
become  so  unwieldy  as  to  defy  the  best  efforts 
to  execute  them.  Public  loans  are  proposed 
to  consolidate  our  debt  at  the  same  time  we 
are  impairing  the  public  credit.  And  thus 
we  flounder  on,  confounding  and  confounded, 
darkening  counsel  with  words,  and  settling 
and  adhering  to  no  stable  policy. 

Fow,  sir,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  jargon  and 
discord  of  opinion,  I  know  of  no  wiser  course 
than  to  recur  to  certain  great  first  principles 
which  are  either  universally  confessed  to  be 
true,  or  which  can  be  easily  defended.  This 
is  necessary  in  all  seasons  of  doubt.  The 
storm-tossed  mariner  corrects  his  reckonings 
by  the  meridian  sun,  the  mathematician,  when 
lost  in  the  labyrinths  of  the  differential  calculus 
recurs  to  the  axioms  and  first  principles  of 
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Ms  science ;  and  though  in  moral  and  political 
science  we  have  not  the  same  simple  and  sure 
standards  of  truth  to  appeal  to,  yet  the  habit 
of  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  is  as  necessary  and  wise  in  these  depart¬ 
ments  of  knowledge  as  in  the  more  exact  sci¬ 
ences.  K  I  am  incapable  of  seeing  how  a  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  policy  is  going  to  affect  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country,  and  am,  therefore,  unable 
to  judge  of  it  by  its  fruits  and  consequences,  I 
can  bring  it  to  the  test  of  certain  great  and 
well-ascertained  truths  upon  which  our  polit¬ 
ical  fabric  is  built,  and  if  it  will  not  bear  that 
test  I  will  reject  it,  however  promising  its  pro¬ 
posed  results,  or  however  specious  and  plausi¬ 
ble  the  reasoning  by  which  it  is  supported. 

What  I  propose  to-day  is  simply  to  stir  up 
the  pure  minds  of  the  House  to  a  remembrance 
of  some  of  the  principles  of  political  economy 
and  of  constitutional  law  in  connection  with 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country.  I  have 
no  scheme  of  finance  to  propose.  The  great 
political  party  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
act  is  out  of  power,  and  is  unable  to  carry  out 
a  policy,  if  it  should  mark  one  out,  never  so 
plainly.  When  the  responsibility  of  adminis¬ 
tering  the  Government  is  again  laid  upon  the 
shoulders  of  that  party,  as  it  no  doubt  will  he 
next  year,  it  will  be  soon  enough  to  develop  the 
line  of  policy  upon  which  the  party  shall  move. 
Meanwhile,  the  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
Republican  party  under  whose  administration 
the  public  debt,  from  about  eighty  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  1860,  grew  in  five  years  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  $2,757,689,571  43.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  this 
debt  had  been  reduced  on  the  1st  of  November  j 
last  to  $2,625,502,848  02.  This  may  be  taken 
as  the  aggregate  of  the  public  debt  as  ascer¬ 
tained,  settled,  and  registered  upon  the  books 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  but  it  does  not 
include  numerous  claims  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  growing  out  of  the  war,  which  are  as 
yet  unadjusted  and  insusceptible  of  even  an 
approximate  estimate.  While  some  of  these 
claims  are  exorbitant,  unreasonable,  and  dis¬ 
honest,  many  are  doubtless  equitable  and  just, 
and  such  as  the  conscience  of  the  country  will 
ultimately  acknowledge.  Whatever  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  these  claims  may  be,  it  will,  by  so  much, 


swell  the  public  debt  beyond  the  big  figures 
which  now  express  it. 

The  annual  interest  we  pay  on  this  debt  m 
gold  is  $143,781,591  91.  This  was  the  sum 
the  Secretary  stated  we  paid  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1867,  but  for  the  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1867,  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt  was  stated  at  $38,515,640  47, 
indicating  aconsiderable  increase  of  interest, 
if  not  of  debt,  for  the  current  year. 

Although  the  debts  of  some  of  the  principal 
Governments  of  Europe  exceed  the  aggregate 
of  our  registered  debt,  the  people  of  this  coun-  J 
try  pay  annually  a  larger  interest  than  is  ex¬ 
torted  from  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  France,  1 
Russia,  Austria,  or  Prussia,  and  a  sum  nearly | 
twice  as  large  as  was  required  for  all  the  annual  i| 
purposes  of  the  Government  before  1860.  Yes, 
sir,  the  men  of  this  generation  grew  up  under!- 
an  annual  expenditure  by  the  Government, 
to  support  the  civil  list,  the  Army,  the  Navy,! 
the  pension  list,  internal  improvements,  and 
all  the  other  objects  to  which  appropriations 
were  made,  of  half  the  sum  which  is  required 
now  to  defray  the  single  item  of  interest. 
And  then  direct  taxation  was  unknown.  Non 
the  land  swarms  with  tax-gatherers,  who  eat  uj 
the  substance  of  the  people  like  locusts.  Th< 
estimates  for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
and  the  civil  list  for  1868  is  $182,000,000,  wind 
is  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  the  actua 
cost  of  the  same  service  in  1860. 

That  the  people  should  be  restive  and  uneas 
under  such  extraordinary  burdens  is  not  to  b 
wondered  at.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  this  mon 
strous  debt  depresses  industry  and  enterprise 
for  debt  is  the  enemy  of  industry  and  enter 
prise.  It  rests,  like  an  incubus,  upon  tbe  labc 
of  the  people,  and  if  it  is  ever  paid  their  labo 
must  pay  it;  for  though  labor  is  not  the  om 
source  of  value  (time,  place,  and  eircun 
stances  may  all  be  sources)  yet  it  is  the  grea 
the  chief  source  of  all  individual  and  nation: 
wealth.  It  is  fashionable  to  discourse  largei 
on  the  wonderful  resources  of  this  countrj 
and  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  bountiful  Prov 
deuce  has  given  us  a  vast  extent  of  fertile  land 
and  inexhaustible  minerals  that  match  tl 
wealth  of  all  the  world  besides,  but  what  a 
all  these  resources  except  as  the  hand  of  lab 
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•.ultivates  and  develops  them?  The  fertile 
ields,  if  the  farmer  plows  th5m  not,  the  rich 
ninerals,  if  the  miner  digs  them  not,  will  never 
)ay  a  dollar  of  the  debt.  I  want  to  emphasize 
his  thought.  I  would  have  the  Government 
ind  all  its  creditors  realize  how  entirely  they 
lepend  on  the  producing  classes  of  the  coun- 
ry,  the  laborer,  whether  he  tills  the  soil,  or 
lelves  in  mines,  or  toils  in  shops  and  factories. 
3ven  gold  itself  derives  its  value  from  the  labor 
necessary  to  produce  it.  Were  it  as  common 
hs  stones,  and  as  easily  picked  up,  it  would  be 
10  more  valuable  than  stones.  And  then  see 
vhat  a  load  of  debt  we  have  laid^on  labor  I  It 
las  to  bear  municipal  and  State  taxation,  sup- 
iort  and  educate  children,  build  up  homes  and 
construct  highways  ;  and  yet  the  Federal  Gov- 
:rnment  taxes  the  citizen  higher  than  either 
England  or  France  tax  their  subjects.  I  have 
,een  a  comparative  statement  of  our  taxes  and 
hose  of  England  and  France  for  the  fiscal 
►year  of  1866,  reckoning  both  in  our  currency, 
is  follows : 

English  taxes . $00.09  per  cent,  on  valuation 

Ipnited  States  taxes .  $3.93  per  cent,  on  valuation 

rJnglish  taxes . $10.92  per  capita 

French  taxes .  7.97  per  capita 

i  jJnited  States  taxes . 16.00  per  capita 

Thus  it  appears,  sir,  that  we  have,  in  the  last 
lew  years,  outgone  the  principal  nations  of  the 
Old  World  in  charging  industry  with  annual 
nterest  and  in  imposing  general  taxes  upon 
Dur  people.  In  seven  years  we  have  built  a 
pyramid  of  debt  like  that  it  took  them  more 
:han  seven  hundred  years  to  rear.  And  now, 
:he  party  under  whose  administration  these  bur- 
lens  have  fallen  upon  the  people,  have  resting 
upon  them  the  responsibility  of  devising  meas¬ 
ures  of  relief.  To  their  wisdom  and  states¬ 
manship  the  country  has  a  right  to  look  for 
such  reasonable  and  practical  measures  as 
shall  increase  revenues  while  they  lighten 
taxes,  and  shall  stimulate  and  reward  industry 
and  enterprise.  But  those  of  us  who  have 
been  sent  here  by  Democratic  constituencies 
are  bound  to  contribute  our  best  counsels  to 
the  dominant  party.  We  have  no  right  to  say 
to  the  Republicans,  your  sectional  principles 
and  policy  brought  on  secession,  and  war,  and 
overwhelmed  the  country  with  debt  and  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  now,  without  our  help,  extricate  the 


country,  as  best  you  may,  from  the  difficulties 
into  which  you  brought  it.  However  just  such 
language  might  be  by  a  party  out  of  power, 
when  addressed  to  a  party  in  power,  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  placed  in  responsible  repre¬ 
sentative  positions,  though  they  may  belong  to 
the  party  that  is  out  of  power,  are  bound  to 
advise  and  counsel  and  warn,  according  to 
their  ability,  for  the  good  of  all  parties  and  of 
the  whole  country.  They  have  no  right  to  fold 
their  arms  and  let  the  ship  of  State  drift  to 
destruction  because  they  are  not  at  the  helm. 
If  they  see  dangers  ahead  they  are  bound  to 
point  them  out,  and  then,  if  the  dominant  party 
will  persist  in  running  us  upon  rocks  or  shoals, 
all  that  can  be  done  is  for  the  masters  of  the 
crew  to  throw  them  overboard  and  restore  the 
ship  to  those  who  have  guided  it  safely  through 
many  storms  and  dangers.  In  discharge  of  my 
personal  duty  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  point 
out  certain  general  views  and  principles  which 
ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who 
have  the  power  to  give  shape  to  public  meas¬ 
ures — general  views  and  principles  upon  which 
the  public  debt  and  its  incidents  and  conse¬ 
quences  ought  to  be  treated. 

And,  first,  the  public  debt  should  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  permanent  fixture,  to  descend  to 
posterity,  but  should  be  put  in  process  of  liquid¬ 
ation,  so  as  to  be  paid  off  or  reduced  within 
manageable  proportions  during  the  present  gen¬ 
eration. 

The  author  of  all  mischief  never  invented  a 
worse  falsehood  than  the  saying  that  a  national 
debt  is  a  national  blessing.  Debt  is  no  more  a 
blessing  to  a  nation  than  to  an  individual,  and 
j  most  of  us  know  how  it  oppresses  the  individual 
man,  cramping  his  energies),  depressing  his  am¬ 
bition,  and  virtually  making  him  a  slave,  if  not 
of  his  creditor,  of  his  circumstauces.  “The 
rich  ruleth  over  the  poor,  and  the  borrower  is 
servant  to  the  lender.” 

However  congenial  a  great  national  debt  may 
be  to  monarchical  institutions  which  rest  upon 
the  principles  of  primogeniture  and  an  heredi¬ 
tary  aristocracy,  no  representative  and  popular 
Government  like  ours  can  be  truly  independent 
beneath  such  a  load  of  debt  as  has  been  piled 
upon  us.  Why,  sir,  at  this  moment  we  are  re¬ 
strained  from  buying  territorial  additions,  and 
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from  exploring  the  extent  of  the  precious  metals 
in  the  public  domain,  and  from  other  necessary 
and  advantageous  expenditures,  by  the  presence 
of  this  debt.  It  stands  like  a  hideous  specter 
in  the  path  of  our  progress.  And  suppose  we 
hacl  to  resent  a  national  affront,  or  vindicate  a 
national  right,  by  war  ;  suppose,  for  example, 
what  is  quite  supposable,  that  to  compel  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  to  respect  the  doctrine  of  expa¬ 
triation,  upon  which  our  system  of  naturalization 
is  built,  we  would  find  it  expedient  to  adopt  a 
belligerent  policy,  would  not  this  debt  tend  to 
make  us  timid,  obsequious,  self-sacrificing? 
I  fear  it  would  make  some  politicians 

“  Crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.” 

I  have  said,  sir,  that  if  the  debt  be  ever 
paid  labor  must  pay  it ;  but  to  enable  labor  to 
do  its  work  it  must  have  the  assistance  of 
capital ;  and  capital,  habitually  timid,  is  scared 
away  from  enterprises  of  pith  and  moment  by 
this  overshadowing  cloud.  At  this  moment 
every  industrial  interest  in  the  country  lan¬ 
guishes,  and  every  look  out  into  the  future 
discourages  both  capital  and  labor.  Between 
capital  and  labor  there  is,  naturally,  not  only 
no  antagonism,  but  a  strong  elective  affinity, 
which,  if  undisturbed  by  repelling  forces,  will 
draw  them  into  harmonious  cooperation.  A 
national  debt  is  the  worst  of  all  repelling 
forces.  In  England  and  France  individual 
wealth  may  be  invested  in  public  funds  with¬ 
out  material  injury  to  labor,  because  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  becomes  the  employer  of  labor  and 
dispenses  the  wealth  which  is  lent  to  it;  but 
with  us  the  Government  is  and  ought  to  be 
confined  to  its  appropriate  functions  as  a 
political  power,  and  can  engage  in  no  internal 
improvements  or  public  works  which  are  not 
necessary  for  common  defense  or  ordinary 
governmental  purposes.  All  the  wealth,  there¬ 
fore,  which  the  Government  concentrates  in 
public  loans  is  so  much  withdrawn  from  the 
common  avocations  of  life  and  from  the  re¬ 
wards  of  labor.  When,  as  in  the  instance 
before  us,  a  system  of  banking  is  based  upon 
the  Government  bonds  and  the  Government 
abstracts  from  the  labor  of  the  country  a  gold 
interest  to  pay  to  the  bankers,  who  sell  it  at  a 
premium  and  divide  the  profits  among  them¬ 


selves,  the  public  debt  becomes  a  peculiar 
curse  to  the  people.  The  only  currency  which 
the  banks  furnish  the  people  is  a  depreciated 
paper  currency,  which  has  the  effect  of  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  price  of  all  the  necessaries  they  con¬ 
sume,  while  they  return  to  the  banks  a  coin 
interest  to  swell  the  profits  of  these  favored 
corporations. 

But  a  more  comprehensive  objection  to  a  per¬ 
manent  public  debt  is  its  consolidating  power. 
This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  England,  where, 
under  the  operation  of  their  public  debt  and 
their  system  of  intestacy,  an  aristocracy  has 
grown  up  which  possesses  most  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country  and  controls  its  legislation.  This 
moneyed  aristocracy  has  ground  the  millions 
down  into  abject  poverty.  Dwelling  itself  in 
mansions  of  regal  splendor,  it  has  sent  labor  to 
eat  its  scant  meal  and  sleep  its  hard  sleep  in 
small  and  mean  cottages,  sometimes  made  of 
mud,  and  often  with  no  roof  but  a  thatch  and 
no  floor  but  the  ground.  Ill-smothered  dis¬ 
content  and  often  open  outbreaks  of  popular 
passions  have  been  the  consequences  of  the 
false  relation  that  exists  between  capital  and 
labor  in  that  country.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
a  standing  army,  an  armed  police,  and  a  hire¬ 
ling  constabulary  to  keep  the  people  in  order 
and  to  enable  capital  to  wring  the  last  drop  of 
sweat  from  the  brow  of  industry.  All  this,  I 
repeat,  may  be  well  enough  for  a  monarchy, 
but  let  not  our  simple  republican  institutions 
fall  under  the  control  of  a  moneyed  aristocracy, 
else  the  people  of  this  country  will  share  the 
fate  of  their  kindred  in  the  mother  country. 
Everything  which  tends  to  a  consolidation  of 
money  power,  or  political  power,  is  inimical  to 
the  principles  and  genius  of  our  American  lib¬ 
erty.  Our  system  of  intestacy  is  one  of  the 
best  institutions  of  the  country,  for  it  diffuses 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  families ;  but  char¬ 
ters  of  incorporation  avoid  and  defeat  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  intestate  laws.  When  we  see  a 
vast  array  of  banks,  based  upon  a  great  public 
debt,  and  rapidly  accumulating  wealth,  while 
the  people  at  large  are  embarrassed  to  pay  tbeir 
taxes,  we  may  well  take  alarm  and  conclude 
that  if  we  would  preserve  and  perpetuate  repub¬ 
lican  institutions  we  must  get  rid  of  that  debt. 

I  do  not  propose  to  pay  the  debt  at  once.  Il 
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is  too  big  to  be  wiped  out  suddenly,  but  we  can 
place  ourselves  upon  sound  principles,  which,  if 
steadily  adhered  to,  will  extinguish  the  debt 
within  the  lifetime  of  living  men.  And  the 
moment  the  world  sees  that  we  have  adopted  a 
system  of  finance  that  shall  be  based  upon  the 
world’s  measure  of  values,  that  we  have  begun 
to  retrench  expenses  in  earnest,  that  we  have 
levied  such  reasonable  taxes  as  can  be  collected, 
and  that  we  consider  no  debt  paid  until  it  is 
redeemed  in  gold  and  silver,  our  debt,  great  as 
it  is,  will,  for  all  practical  purposes,  disappear. 
It  will  be  virtually  paid  from  that  hour. 

My  next  observation  is  that  Government 
bonds  ought  to  be  taxed  as  bonds.  The  text 
of  several  of  the  acts  of  Congress  under  which 
they  were  issued  exempts  them  from  State  and 
t  municipal  taxation,  but  not  from  taxation  for 
i  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 

I  income  derived  from  them  by  our  own  citizens 
is,  I  believe,  included  in  taxable  incomes,  but  as 
distinct  forms  of  property  they  have  escaped 
taxation,  while  all  other  forms  of  property  have 
been  laid  under  contribution  to  pay  interest  on 
,  these  very  bonds,  and  to  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  gives  them  all  the  value  they  pos¬ 
sess.  This  is  not  equitable  or  just. 

But  it  will  be  said  these  bonds  were  placed 
in  the  market  and  sold  with  the  understanding, 
express  or  tacit,  that  they  were  not  to  be  taxed. 
Sir,  the  taxing  power  is  vested  in  Congress  as 
a  trust  for  the  people,  to  be  exercised  for  their 
protection  and  benefit,  but  not  to  be  aliened, 
mortgaged,  or  given  away.  No  former  Con¬ 
gress  could  take  the  taxing  power  away  from 
this  or  any  other  future  Congress.  The  dead 
cannot  bind  the  living.  This  Congress  as¬ 
sembled  with  all  its  constitutional  functions 
and  powers  unimpaired  by  what  former  Con¬ 
gresses  or  Treasury  agents  had  said  or  done 
in  respect  of  the  taxing  power.  ‘“'Congress 
shall  have  power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,” 
says  the  Constitution,  and  to  argue  that  we 
have  not  this  power,  because  of  what  our  pre¬ 
decessors  did,  is  to  make  the  Constitution  re- 
pealable  by  an  act  of  Congress  or  a  Treasury 
circular.  The  taxing  power  is  the  vital  breath 
in  the  nostrils  of  the  Government.  If  it  may 
be  suspended  in  respect  of  one  form  of  prop¬ 
erty,  it  may  in  respect  of  all  other  forms  of 


property,  and  thus  be  extinguished,  which 
would  be  suicide  of  the  Government. 

But  if  the  power  exists,  it  may  be  ill  faith, 
a  sort  of  repudiation  to  exercise  it.  Not  so. 
The  public  creditor  knows  what  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  Government  are  when  he  lends 
his  money,  and  he  takes  the  risk  of  a  consti¬ 
tutional  exercise  of  those  powers.  Salaries 
are  fixed  by  law  as  solemnly  as  these  bonds 
promise  to  pay,  and  judicial  salaries  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  diminution  by  the  Constitution, 
yet  the  Government  does  not  hesitate  to  tax 
salaries,  and  nobody  reproaches  it  with  re¬ 
pudiation.  The  fact  is,  all  forms  of  property, 
whether  they  be  houses  and  lands,  stocks,  bonds, 
or  offices  enjoy  governmental  protection,  and 
therefore  owe  the  correlative  duty  of  support 
to  the  Government.  This  is  the  principle  upon 
which  the  foreign  bond-holder  can  be  justly 
taxed.  His  property,  so  far  as  it  is  invested 
in  bonds,  is  here  to  be  protected  and  defended 
by  our  Government.  What  he  holds  in  his 
strong-box  across  the  ocean  is  only  the  title- 
deed,  the  evidence  and  sign  of  the  thing  sig¬ 
nified.  The  substance  is  here  in  our  hands, 
to  be  guarded,  preserved,  and  returned  ;  and 
as  all  these  are  governmental  duties,  whatever 
and  whoever  enjoys  governmental  protection 
is  bound  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Nor  will  there  be  any  expensive 
machinery  necessary  to  collect  this  tax,  for  it 
can  be  deducted  from  each  coupon  as  it  falls 
due,  and  go  directly  to  the  relief  of  the 
Treasury.  It  will  tend  also  to  equalize  and 
render  uniform  all  public  burdens,  and  thus 
take  away  the  irritating  contrast  that  is  now 
presented  between  Government  bonds  and 
other  forms  of  property,  the  invidious  dis¬ 
crimination  between  bondholders  and  tax¬ 
payers  in  general. 

My  third  observation  is,  that  we  should  fix 
a  time  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
first,  of  all  sums  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars, 
and  a  more  distant  day  for  all  other  sums. 
The  advantage  of  doing  this  now  by  a  declara¬ 
tory  act  would  be  to  give  the  country  notice  to 
prepare  for  specie  payments,  and  such  is  the 
I  elasticity  and  adaptability  of  our  people  that 
:  they  could,  with  ample  notice,  prepare  for  this 
!  return  to  our  normal  condition  without  mate- 


rial  sacrifice  or  inconvenience.  The  propo¬ 
sition  includes,  of  course,  the  repeal  of  so 
much  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  25th  Febru¬ 
ary,  1862  ,and  of  subsequent  acts,  as  made 
Treasury  notes  legal  tenders  in  payment  of 
debts.  By  the  act  of  1862  $150,000,000  were 
authorized,  and  by  subsequent  acts  some  five 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  more — making  an 
aggregate  of  some  seven  hundred  millions  of 
irredeemable  notes  that  were  made  legal  tend¬ 
ers  in  payment  of  debts.  How  many  of  these 
notes  have  been  issued  and  are  still  out¬ 
standing  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  from  the 
official  reports,  but  they  entered  at  once  into 
the  circulation  of  the  country,  and  were  used 
to  pay  off  all  debts  that  had  matured.  Ground 
rents  and  mortgages  were  paid  off  to  a  vast 
extent  in  Pennsylvania — debtors  hunting  their 
creditors  as  keenly  as,  in  other  circumstances, 
creditors  pursue  debtors.  As  these  notes  have 
not  averaged  in  value  more  than  from  sixty  to 
seventy  cents  in  the  dollar,  and  yet  were  made 
legal  tenders  at  par,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
debtor  who  used  them  saved  a  third  of  his  debt 
and  his  creditor  lost  it.  And  yet  all  the  debts 
of  the  country,  except  such  as  stipulated  for 
payment  in  specific  articles,  were  contracted 
on  the  specie  basis,  and  were  redeemable,  before 
these  acts  of  Congress  were  passed  in  nothing 
but  gold  and  silver  coins.  If  these  coins  were 
expressly  stipulated  for  in  the  contract,  of 
course  the  legal  obligation  existed  to  render 
them,  but  if  they  were  not  expressly  stipu¬ 
lated  for  the  creditor  had  a  right  to  demand 
them,  for  nothing  else  was  a  legal  tender. 
When  Congress  created  another  legal  tender, 
worth  only  two  thirds  as  much  as  that  upon 
the  faith  of  which  contracts  had  been  made, 
they  tempted  every  debtor  to  use  the  cheaper 
and  baser  currency  to  pay  his  debts,  and  they 
annihilated  a  third  of  the  debts  of  the  country. 
If  any  man  would  measure  the  sacrifice  and 
havoc  of  private  rights  which  this  legislation 
has  caused  let  him  inquire  into  the  aggregate 
of  debts,  public  and  private,  State,  municipal, 
corporate  and  individual,  that  have  been  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  greenbacks,  and  a  full  third  of 
that  aggregate  may  be  regarded  as  lost  to  the 
country,  confiscated,  annihilated. 

And  now  it  is  proposed  to  pay  off  the  five- 


twenty  bonds,  which  bear  a  six  per  cent,  inter* 
est  in  coin,  with  these  greenbacks  that  bear 
no  interest,  and  it  is  argued  that  the  text  of 
the  act  of  1862  authorizes  this  to  be  done.  I 
believe  this  suggestion  originated  with  Mr. 
Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  but  it  has  found  an  able 
defender  in  this  House  in  the  person  of  the 
member  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Butler.] 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Cary]  also 
favors  the  suggestion,  and  indeed  he  seems  to 
think  greenbacks  are  a  better  currency  than 
gold  and  silver.  The  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Butler]  is  not  faithful  to  the 
cause  he  has  espoused  when  he  admits  that  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Government,  antecedent  to 
the  act  of  1862,  must  be  paid  in  coin,  and  the 
reason  he  gives,  to  wit:  that  that  indebtedness 
was  contracted  on  the  specie  basis,  would  have 
applied  to  the  millions  of  private  and  corpora¬ 
tion  debts  that  have  been  paid  in  greenbacks. 
Does  not  the  honorable  gentleman  know  that 
the  courts  have  decided  that  the  act  of  1862, 
the  first  legal-tender  law,  applies  to  all  antece¬ 
dent  debts,  public  and  private,  even  those  ex¬ 
pressed  to  be  payable  in  coin?  Interest  on  the 
public  bonds  and  duties  are  the  only  exceptions 
mentioned  in  the  act.  All  other  debts,  public 
and  private,  are  within  its  sweep.  And  though 
loans  created  by  subsequent  acts,  which  stipu¬ 
lated  for  coin,  would  not  be  within  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  legal-tender  acts  these  prior  loans, 
which  the  gentleman  so  carefully  excepts,  would 
be,  if  we  take  the  acts,  as  we  are  bound  to  take 
them,  according  to  the  judicial  interpretation 
they  have  received. 

The  question,  then,  is  a  somewhat  larger  one 
than  the  honorable  gentleman  seemed  to  sup¬ 
pose.  It  is  no  less  than  this,  whether  not  only 
all  the  five-twenties  but  all  prior  loans  shall  be 
paid  in  greenbacks  ?  Obviously  the  interest  on 
these  bonds  cannot  be  so  paid,  for  the  act  of 
1862,  in  establishing  the  paper  legal  tender, 
expressly  saves  interest  on  Government  bonds. 
This  item  of  interest,  being  expfessly  excepted 
out  of  the  enacting  clause,  cannot  be  paid  in 
greenbacks  and  must  be  paid  in  coin.  But  as 
to  the  principal  of  all  bonds  except  those 
issued  under  acts  of  Congress  subsequent  to 
legal-tender  acts,  the  question  is,  does  the  law 
authorize  the  payment  of  them  in  greenbacks? 
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This  question  touches  the  $500,000,000  author¬ 
ized  by  the  act  of  1862  and  whatever  had  been 
authorized  by  prior  acts,  and  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  phraseology  of  the  act  of  1862 
favors  the  proposition  to  make  them  payable 
in  greenbacks.  It  does  not  prescribe  coin  for 
any  debts  except  interest  and  duties,  and  it 
does  make  Treasury  notes  legal  tenders  in 

i  payment  of  “all  claims  and  demands  against 
the  United  States  of  every  kind  whatsoever,” 

(except  for  interest  on  bonds,  and  it  declares 
also  that  they  “shall  be  lawful  money  and  a 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts  public  and 
private  within  the  United  States,  except  duties 
on  imports  and  interest  as  aforesaid.” 

If  Congress  had  power  to  make  such  an 
enactment  most  certainly  the  holders  of  five- 
twenty  bonds,  and  of  all  previous  bonds  have  no 
more  right  to  complain  that  they  are  paid  in 
greenbacks  than  all  other  private  creditors  had, 
and  their  complaints  were  unheeded.  The 
words  of  the  enactment  are  large  and  compre¬ 
hensive  enough  to  include  these  bondholders, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  equity 
they  have,  above  other  creditors,  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  enactment.  The  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Blaine]  was  at  considerable  trou¬ 
ble  to  show  from  our  current  history  that  the 
bonds  were  negotiated  with  the  understanding 
that  they  were  to  be  redeemed  in  coin  ;  but  it 
has  been  well  answered  that  advertisements 
and  circulars  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  any  of  his  agents  cannot  alter  the 
tenor  of  the  law  upon  the  faith  of  which  the 
bonds  were  issued.  That  law  was  open  to  the 
purchaser  of  the  bonds,  and  it  must  be  pre¬ 
sumed  he  purchased  subject  to  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Cary]  has 
discovered,  at  length,  that  the  bondholders  did 
not  buy  their  bonds  upon  any  high  and  patri¬ 
otic  motive,  but  simply  as  a  speculation.  Then 
it  is  no  hardship  to  treat  them  as  we  treat  the  sol¬ 
dier  who  fought  our  battles,  and  the  soldier’s 
widow,  the  day-laborer,  and  all  the  other  most 
meritorious  creditors  of  the  Government. 

So  long,  sir,  as  you  will  maintain  two  legal 
tenders,  of  diverse  values,  I  shall  vote  for  pay¬ 
ing  “all  debts,”  not  expressly  excepted,  in  the 
cheapest  of  those  tenders.  If  you  will  pay  the 
most  meritorious  creditors  of  the  Government 


in  greenbacks,  they  are  good  enough,  in  my 
judgment,  for  those  bondholders  whom  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Cary] 
ifas  found  to  be  no  more  patriotic  than  other 
people. 

But,  sir,  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  had 
any  constitutional  power  to  make  greenbacks 
a  legal  tender.  I  know  the  courts  of  last 
resort  in  several  States  have  decided  the  act  of 
1862  to  be  constitutional,  by  a  bare  majority 
of  judges,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  have  not  yet  passed  upon  the  question. 
So  far  as  the  judicial  mind  of  the  country  has 
been  expressed  upon  the  subject,  I  confess  my¬ 
self  bound  to  regard  the  act  as  constitutional, 
and  would,  therefore,  for  the  present  vote  for 
applying  it  to  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
which  are  not  excepted  from  its  operation ;  but 
believing  it  to  be  of  evil  example,  destructive 
of  that  good  faith  which  should  belong  to  all 
contracts,  violative  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  citizens,  and  not  within  the  delegated  pow¬ 
ers  which  we  are  sent  here  to  exercise,  I  would 
wipe  all  such  stains  out  of  our  statute-book. 
The  effect  of  repealing  that  bad  legislation 
would  be  happy  in  many  respects.  It  would 
take  away  the  ugly  question  started  by  Mr. 
Pendleton  and  so  fiercely  discussed  on  this 
floor,  because,  instead  of  leveling  the  bond¬ 
holder  down  to  the  other  creditors,  it  would 
level  the  other  creditors  up  to  the  bondholder. 
It  would  bring  us  back  to  gold  and  silver,  the 
constitutional  currency,  which  I  was  sorry  to 
hear  the  honorable  geptleman  [Mr.  Cary] 
sneer  at  as  “hard  money”  and  “the  idol  of 
the  Democratic  heart.”  It  is  hard,  to  be  sure, 
hard  to  get  and  hard  to  keep,  but  while  you 
keep  it  it  is  so  hard  that  it  will  not  perish  on 
your  hands.  That  it  is  Democratic  money  is 
also  true,  because  it  is  constitutional,  and  I 
need  not  tell  so  intelligent  a  gentleman  as  my 
friend  from  Ohio  that  all  things  which  are  con¬ 
stitutional  are  democratic. 

And  if  we  would  repeal  this  law  by  easy 
stages,  as  I  propose,  it  would  occasion  the 
country  no  shock;  while,  if  it  should  happen 
to  be  knocked  in  the  head  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  multifarious  interests  that  are  bound 
up  in  it  would  for  a  time  be  greatly  damaged. 
These  are  my  reasons  for  suggesting  immediate 
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steps  for  a  gradual  repeal  of  a  law  tliat  has  done 
us  more  dishonor  and  injury  than  any  other 
enactment  of  our  day. 

I  will  not  to-day  argue  the  constitutional 
question,  but  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  committee  the  collocation  of  the  thoughts 
which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  legal-tender 
law  of  1862,  as  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  which  has  been 
laid  upon  our  desks.  If  gentlemen  will  look 
into  that  report  they  will  see  that  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  members  of  both  Houses  placed  the  law, 
not  upon  the  Constitution,  but  upon  “  uncon¬ 
trollable  necessity,”  “the  unusual  exigencies 
of  the  country,”  “necessity,  not  choice.” 
Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  brought  out  sharply 
the  prevailing  thought  when  he  said,  “The 
Senator  from  Vermont,  (Mr.  Collamer,)  whose 
opinion  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  highest  con¬ 
sideration,  and  who  supports  it  with  an  able 
argument,  contends  that  this  measure  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  I  confess,”  he  adds,  “if  I  did  not 
feel  its  necessity,  I  would  shield  myself  behind 
his  conviction  and  vote  against  it.”  Not  a 
voice  seems  to  have  been  raised  in  behalf  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  measure,  but  the 
necessities  of  the  time,  real  or  imagined,  were 
permitted  to  set  aside  the  Constitution.  And 
such  has  been  the  line  of  argument  in  the 
courts,  as  if  necessity  were  a  higher  law  than 
the  Constitution.  I  will  not  enter  into  these 
questions  to-day,  but  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  and 
quote  an  opinion,  which  I  put  upon  record  on 
the  24th  of  May,  1865,  in  the  following  words : 

“By  overthrowing  the  specie  basis  and  flooding 
the  country  with  a  depreciated  paper  currency  at  a 
time  when  the  Government  was  the  chief  purchaser 
and  consumer  of  the  products  of  the  country,  it  raised 
prices  on  itself  and  unnecessarily  augmented  the 
public  debt,  which  will  be  a  burden  upon  the  indus¬ 
try  of  the  country.  Did  the  people  grant  to  their 
Representatives  the  power  to  do  this  thing?  They 
granted  the  power  to  furnish  a  metallic  currency, 
but  in  what  part  of  the  fundamental  law  did  they 
grant  the  power  to  take  it  away?  If  it  be  true  that 
war  cannot  be  carried  on  without  paper  money,  it  is 
not  true  that  war  requires  paper  money  to  be  made  a 
legal  tender.  Our  Government  hascarried  on  several 
wars,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  a  commerce  that  has 
penetrated  every  part  of  the  globe  upon  a  paper  cur¬ 
rency,  State  and  Federal,  having  a  sound  specie  basis, 
without  making  a  dollar  of  that  paper  currency  a 
legal  tender.  Where,  then,  is  the  ground  for  the 
assumption  that  these  acts  of  Congress  were  demanded 
by  the  exigencies  of  our  civil  war?  Had  Congress 
borrowed  gold  and  silver  enough  at  current  rates  to 
maintain  the  specie  basis  of  our  paper  currency  the 
debt  of  the  country  had  been  less  than  half  what  it  is 
to-day,  and  no  effort  of  the  Government  to  subdue 
the  rebellion  would  have  lacked  energy  or  effect.” 


These,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  my  convictions 
three  years  ago,  and  subsequent  observation 
and  reflection  have  tended  to  confirm  them. 
And  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  how 
strongly  corroborative  of  these  views  are  the 
observations  of  Secretary  McCulloch  in  his 
late  report,  especially  on  page  15.  He  there 
says  in  terms  that  the  “financial  evils  under 
which  the  country  has  been  suffering  for  some 
years  past,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dangers  which 
loom  up  in  the  future  are  in  a  great  degree  to 
Ibe  traced  to  the  direct  issues  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  an  unconvertible  currency  with  the  legal 
attributes  of  money.” 

When  the  necessities  of  the  hour  were  so 
strongly  insisted  on  in  1862  the  evils  and  dan¬ 
gers  to  which  our  minister  of  finance  alludes 
ought  not  to  have  been  forgotten.  A  really 
prudent  statesmanship  would  not  have  over¬ 
looked  them,  nor  have  underrated  the  evil 
consequences  of  impairing  the  obligations  of 
contracts,  of  inflating  prices,  of  stimulating 
rash  speculations  and  lavish  expenditures,  and 
inducing  high  taxation.  All  these  are  demor¬ 
alizing  agencies  and  forces,  and  they  have  led 
to  loss  of  credit,  onerous  debt,  the  most  daring 
frauds  upon  the  revenue,  a  general  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  business  of  the  country,  and  a 
debasement  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  people. 
Such  are  some  of  the  consequences  of  substi¬ 
tuting  printed  rags  for  the  constitutional  cur¬ 
rency,  that  “idol  of  the  Democratic  heart” — 
silver  and  gold — which  are  the  measures  of 
value  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  which 
was  our  standard  from  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  1787  until  overthrown  by  the 
act  of  Congress  of  1862. 

My  next  thought  is,  that  if  we  would  repair 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  get  back  to  specie 
payments  we  must  curtail  the  expenses  of  the 
Government.  And  the  first  and  most  obvious 
reform  would  be  to  abandon  that  crazy  policy 
which,  with  grim  facetiousness,  we  call  recon¬ 
struction.  Here  are  ten  States,  some  of  them 
older  than  any  of  us,  all  of  them  fully  organized 
with  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  depart¬ 
ments  after  the  model  of  all  the  republican 
States  of  our  Federal  Union,  known  at  all  times 
by  the  same  names  and  boundaries  they  have 
to-day,  except  Virginia,  whom  we  have  carved 
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in  twain  against  her  consent,  what  reconstruc¬ 
tion  do  they  need?  If  the  proposition  was  to 
restore  the  Old  Dominion  to  her  fair  proportions, 
reconstruction  would  so  far  be  intelligible  ;  but 
as  it  does  not  mean  this,  what  does  it  mean? 
These  States,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  certain 
gentlemen  are  fond  of  misquoting,  were  “free 
and  independent  States,”  and  originally  had 
“  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  con¬ 
tract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do 
all  other  acts  and  thiugs  which  independent 
States  may  of  right  do.  ”  Such  States  may  con¬ 
federate  and  they  did  confederate.  Such  States 
might  form  a  more  perfect  union,  and  they  did 
so  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
That  instrument  contemplated  apermanent  and 
irrepealable  Union,  because  it  did  not  antici¬ 
pate  any  infractions  or  violations  of  its  provis¬ 
ions.  But  it  so  happened  that  it  was  violated, 
and  then  those  ten  States,  considering  that  a 
bargain  broken  on  one  side,  was  broken  on  all 
sides,  repealed  their  acts  of  accession  to  the 
Federal  Union  and  passed  ordinances  of  seces¬ 
sion.  That  brought  on  war  which  resulted  in 
compelling  them  to  repeal  their  ordinances  of 
secession,  which  had  the  effect  of  restoring  their 
acts  of  accession.  For  it  is  a  rule  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law  that  when  a  statute  which  repeals  a 
prior  statute  is  itself  repealed  the  prior  statute 
is  revived.  Besides,  every  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  treated  the  ordinances  of 
secession  as  null  and  void.  Ordinances  and 
statutes  which  are  null  and  void,  and  which 
are  repealed  in  form  by  the  power  that  passed 
them,  are  as  if  they  had  never  been  passed. 
They  impaired  not  the  vitality  and  integrity 
of  the  States.  What  the  war  overthrew  was 
the  southern  confederacy,  not  the  southern 
States. 

Now,  through  all  this  process  of  secession, 
formation  of  the  southern  confederacy,  and  war, 
these  States  were  alive  and  acting  as  States ,  with 
the  same  form  of  government  they  adopted  from 
the  first.  Our  armies  had  indeed  overrun  them 
and  had  suspended  the  civil  functions  of  some 
of  their  officers,  and  the  President  wisely  con¬ 
sidered  that,  as  he  was  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
it  was  his  duty  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  so  with¬ 
draw  his  Army  as  to  set  those  States  on  their 


legs  again  and  restore  them  to  their  normal  con¬ 
dition.  This  he  was  accomplishing  peacefully 
and  naturally  when  some  evil  genius  whispered 
into  the  ear  of  the  legislative  department  that  re¬ 
construction  belongs  to  them,  and  straightway 
legislators  set  about  impeaching  the  President 
and  enacting  a  series  of  harsh  and  vindictive 
measures  that  could  only  be  carried  out  by  a 
standing  army  and  could  result  in  nothing  but 
the  domination  of  the  negro  over  the  white  race. 
And  these  destructive  measures  are  what  are 
called,  by  agreat  abuse  of  language,  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  Upon  the  plain  statement  of  historical 
facts  which  I  have  made  it  is  apparent  that 
readmission  of  these  fully-constructed  States 
into  the  Union,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  would 
not  only  have  cost  us  nothing,  but  would  have 
saved  us  a  large  and  unnecessary  expenditure, 
besides  bringing  into  productive  contribution 
to  our  commerce  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions 
of  the  whole  country.  Under  the  ill-starred 
measures  to  which  I  have  alluded  the  President 
tells  us  in  his  message  that  the  payments  at  the 
Treasury  on  account  of  the  service  of  the  War 
Department  from  January  1  to  October  29, 
1867,  a  period  of  ten  months,  amounted  to  the 
amazing  sum  of  $109,807,000  !  Although  all 
of  this  sum  was  not  expended  in  keeping  the 
South  down  under  the  militai’y  heel  the  greater 
part  of  it  was,  for  the  President  immediately 
adds,  “  The  expenses  pf  the  military  establish¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  the  numbers  of  the  Army,  are 
now  three  times  as  great  as  they  ever  had  been 
in  time  of  peace.” 

Military  expenses  and  numbers  three  times 
as  great  as  ever  before  in  times  of  peace. 
Why?  Why  this  waste?  Is  not  this  a  time  of 
peace?  Have  not  the  rebels  grounded  the 
arms  of  their  rebellion  ?  Why  are  a  hundred 
millions  of  the  people’s  money  thrown  away 
upon  the  Army  when  public  debt  and  taxes 
are  weighing  labor  down  to  the  earth  ?  That 
“reconstruction”  may  have  free  course  and 
be  glorified.  This  is  the  whole  cause  and  rea¬ 
son  of  this  reckless  expenditure.  And  by  many 
an  infallible  token  it  is  now  apparent  that  the 
whole  philosophy  of  reconstruction  is  to  force 
negro  suffrage  upon  the  southern  States  as  an 
entering  wedge  with  which  to  drive  it  home 
!  upon  all  the  States.  Let  the  country  under* 
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Stand,  therefore,  that  one  hundred  millions  of 
their  money  go  annually  to  setting  up  the  ne¬ 
gro  to  rule  over  white  men.  I  say  this  is  wrong 
and  ought  to  be  stopped.  Bondholders  and 
bankers  had  better  see  to  it  that  this  criminal 
waste  be  stopped,  or  their  wealth  may  turn  to 
ashes. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  negro  is  costing  us. 
We  have  a  Freedman’s  Bureau  as  part  of  the 
furniture  of  11  reconstruction.”  And  that  we 
may  see  to  what  objects  our  money  is  appro¬ 
priated  through  that  machine,  I  take  from  the 
last  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim 
the  following  items  : 


For  schools  and  school  buildings .  $553,915  79 

For  subsistence  stores .  1,460,326  28 

For  transportation  of  refugees,  frcedmen, 

teachers,  and  agents .  227,754  63 

For  salaries  of  agents,  clerks,  <fcc .  521,421  44 

For  medical  department .  331,001  21 

For  quarters  and  fuel, .  135,098  64 

For  clothing .  116,688  80 

For  printing,  postage,  and  other  contin¬ 
gencies .  251,190  86 


Total . $3,597,397  65 


There  are  three  and  a  half  millions  more  of 
money  thrown  away  upon  the  negro.  The 
Secretary  says  the  freedmen,  as  a  people,  are 
making  rapid  progress  in  education,  in  me¬ 
chanic  arts,  and  in  all  branches  of  industry ; 
and  surely  they  ought  to  be,  for  no  white  men 
were  ever  so  cared  for  by  this  Government  or 
any  other.  Fed,  clothed,  warmed,  educated, 
doctored,  and  carried  about  the  country  at  the 
expense  of  a  Government  staggering  under  a 
load  of  debt  and  actually  deliberating  about 
compelling  the  public  creditor  to  take  a  non- 
interest-bearing  promise  to  pay  in  lieu  of  the 
interest-bearing  promise  he  holds! 

Sir,  my  constituents  build  their  own  school- 
houses  and  educate  their  own  children.  They 
get  annually  a  small  allowance  out  of  the  State 
treasury  to  aid  the  work  of  education,  but  they 
never  got  a  dollar  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  for  such  a  purpose.  I  commend  to  their 
notice  the  above  annual  expenditure  of  $500,000 
for  the  education  of  negro  children.  Now, 
sir,  I  complain  not  of  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren,  white  or  black.  On  the  contrary,  I  re¬ 
joice  when  any  human  intellect  gains  a  single 
ray  of  added  illumination,  but  I  protest  against 
the  Federal  Government  engaging  in  this  work 
of  educating  negroes  at  the  expense  of  white 


men.  Let  the  parents  of  colored  children  do 
as  the  parents  of  white  children— -labor  to  edu¬ 
cate  their  offspring.  If  we  had  admitted  the 
southern  States,  directly  the  war  ended,  they 
might  by  this  time  have  been  able  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  parents  in  this  noble  work  of 
education  ;  but  we  have  so  harried  and  perse¬ 
cuted  them  with  our  military  reconstruction 
that  they  have  been  unable  to  attend  to  any 
domestic  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Government  was  not 
instituted  for  any  of  the  purposes  which  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau  is  pursuing.  It  is  misuse 
and  abuse  of  our  powers  ;  it  is  an  insult  to 
the  white  race  of  the  country ;  it  is  an  intol¬ 
erable  despotism.  Again,  I  warn  bondhold¬ 
ers  and  bankers  not  to  perpetuate  this  outrage 
by  their  votes.  If  We  were  out  of  debt,  and 
taxation  were  light,  it  would  be  a  gross  per¬ 
version  of  public  funds,  this  expenditure  on 
the  standing  army  and  the  Freedmen’s  Bu¬ 
reau,  but  in  our  actual  circumstances  it  is  mad¬ 
ness. 

Let  no  one  suppose,  however,  that  these  large 
expenditures  are  even  a  faint  reflection  of  all 
that  reconstruction  has  cost  us.  Besides  the 
hundreds  of  millions  already  wasted  in  that 
work,  we  have  so  deranged  the  relation  of  cap¬ 
ital  and  labor  in  the  South  that  southern  plant¬ 
ers  are  forced  to  turn  farmers,  and  instead  of 
growing  cotton  to  be  manufactured  in  northern 
looms  or  sent  abroad  in  northern  ships  to  pay 
our  foreign  debts  they  betake  themselves  to 
manufacturing  and  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals. 
Thus  we  have  destroyed  our  best  market  for 
northern  manufactures  and  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  injurious  consequences  of  this  folly 
are  but  just  beginning  to  be  felt,  but  before  we 
get  through  the  sea  of  troubles  that  encompass 
us  we  shall  find  we  have  paid  more  dearly  for 
our  whistle  than  ever  whistle  was  paid  for  be¬ 
fore.  New  England,  largely  profited  by  the 
war,  can  afford  to  rest  awhile  upon  her  accumu¬ 
lated  riches  ;  but  the  suspension  of  her  manu¬ 
factories  and  ship-building  impairs  the  indus¬ 
try  of  the  middle  States.  Our  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  which  feed  New  England  operatives,  and 
our  coal  and  iron,  suffer  when  labor  languishes 
in  that  quarter. 

It  has  been  said  that  whenever  man  attempts 
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to  do  anything  great  he  begins  by  building  a 
fire.  The  pure  anthracite  of  the  great  coal¬ 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  is  his  best  fuel.  Whether 
ships  and  steamboats  are  to  be  propelled ; 
cotton,  wool,  or  paper  manufactured ;  iron 
wrought  into  the  thousand  forms  in  which  it  is 
made  to  subserve  human  wants ;  railroad  trans¬ 
portation  sustained,  or  any  other  great  and  use¬ 
ful  work  accomplished,  our  coal  is  wanted.  But 
to  mine,  prepare,  and  transport  it  to  sea-board 
markets  require  a  large  outlay  of  money  which 
depends  for  its  profits  upon  the  other  industrial 
pursuits  of  the  country.  Whatever  depresses 
these  strikes  a  blow  at  our  great  Pennsylvania 
staples.  Your  reconstruction  policy  has  done 
us  incalculable  injury  in  this  regard.  Every 
mill  and  manufactory,  every  furnace  and  forge, 
and  every  steamship  you  stop  stops  so  much 
mining  of  coal.  We  are  so  completely  mem¬ 
bers  one  of  another,  the  ligaments  of  trade 
hold  distant  communities  in  such  intimate  and 
sympathetic  union,  that — 

"Any  link  you  strike, 

Tenth  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike." 

Nor  will  the  West  fail  to  reap  bitter  fruits 
from  reconstruction.  Hitherto  paper  money 
has  kept  up  the  price  of  agricultural  products, 
though  it  has  kept  up  also  the  price  of  all  the 
farmer  has  had  to  buy,  but  to  a  great  extent 
the  depression  of  manufacturing  labor  in  the 
eastern  States  injures  the  markets  of  western 
agricultural  products  in  the  same  way  it  touches 
our  coal  trade.  The  great  mischief,  however, 
which  reconstruction  is  doing  to  the  western 
farmer  is  that  it  is  destroying  his  southern 
market  and  raising  up  rival  farmers  among  the 
growers  of  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco. 

Now,  sir,  all  this  loss  and  suffering  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  country,  past,  present, 
or  future,  are  chargeable  to  that  unfriendly  and 
unwise  legislation  that  treats  southern  States 
as  conquered  provinces,  that  keeps  them  out 
of  the  Union3  that  threatens  confiscation,  that 
taunts  and  wounds  southern  sensibilities,  that 
forces  the  negro  into  relations  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  which  he  is  unfitted,  that  disfran¬ 
chises  free  white  American  citizens.  Such 
legislation  breaks  up  the  relations  which  God 
and  nature  established  between  men,  dislocates 
the  joints  of  society,  and  cramps  and  cripples 


the  whole  body-politic.  No  arithmetic  can 
compute  the  cost  of  it,  no  prescience  can  fore¬ 
cast  all  its  evil  consequences. 

The  importance  to  us  in  a  financial  view  of 
a  settled  condition  of  affairs  in  the  southern 
States  cannot  be  overrated.  The  vast  capaci¬ 
ties  of  that  fertile  region  are  all  needed  to  pay 
our  debt  and  reduce  our  taxes,  and  if  the  peo¬ 
ple  could  be  permitted  to  settle  their  internal 
political  affairs  and  to  regulate  their  industry 
without  interference  from  us  its  contributions 
to  the  national  wealth  would  soon  become  what 
they  were  before  the  war.  In  1859  the  whole 
export  trade  of  the  country  was  $278,392,080, 
of  which  the  productions  furnished  by  the 
southern  States  amounted  to  $188,693,496. 

And  even  for  the  year  1867,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  the  embarrassments  we  have  imposed 
upon  the  southern  industry,  the  exports  of  its 
products — including  northern  products  shipped 
from  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans — amounted 
to  sixty-nine  per  cent,  of  our  whole  export 
trade.  If  a  liberal  deduction  were  made  for 
northern  products  shipped  from  those  ports, 
southern  productions  furnished  for  the  year 
1867  full  one  half  of  the  exports  of  the  country. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  bureau  of  statistics 
a  table  of  the  exports  of  cotton  from  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  for  the  past  twelve  years,  which  I 
introduce  as  an  instructive  document  bearing 
directly  upon  the  financial  questions  of  the 
day. 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  from  July  1, 
1855,  to  June  30, 1866,  inclusive,  as  stated  in  the  reports 
of  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  on  Commerce  and  Navi¬ 
gation,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1867,  as 
shown  by  the  records  of  the  bureau  of  statistics . 


During  the 
year  ended 
J  une  30. 

Pounds. 

As  report¬ 
ed  in  cur¬ 
rency. 

Gold 

value. 

1856 . 

1,351,431,701 

1,048,282,475 

1,118.624.012 

1,386,468,556 

1,767,686,338 

307,516.099 

5,010,011 

11,384,986 

11,992,911 

8,894,374 

650,572,829 

666,576,314 

$1,180,113 

6,652,405 

9,895,854 

6,836,400 

281,385,223 

202,911,410 

$128,382,351 

131,575,859 

131,386,661 

161,434,923 

191,806,555 

34,051,483 

1,161,243 

4,846,925 

6,323,229 

3.884,356 

199,563.987 

143,908,801 

1857 . 

1858 . 

1859 . 

1860 . 

1861 . 

1862 . 

1863 . 

1864 . 

1865 . 

1866 . 

1867 . 

See,  sir,  how  quickly  the  war  brought  down 
the  production  of  cotton  from  1 , 767,686, 333 
pounds  in  1860,  valued  at  $191,806,555,  to  less 
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than  400,000,000  pounds  in  1861,  producing 
less  than  $35,000,000.  And  observe  how,  in 
1866,  the  first  year  after  the  war,  the  produc¬ 
tion  went  up  again  to  more  than  650,000,000 
pounds,  a  crop  which,  though  greatly  less  in 
bulk  than  that  of  1800,  sold  for  more  money,  in 
consequence  of  the  high  price  to  which  cotton 
had  advanced  during  the  war.  In  1867,  though 
there  was  increase  in  quantity  over  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  1866,  it  sold  for  less  money,  because  the 
price  had  declined  in  the  Liverpool  market, 
which  is  the  great  cotton  market  of  the  world. 

I  am  assured  on  the  best  authority  that  the 
cotton  crops  of  1866  and  1867  have  not  quit 
cost,  and  that  every  northern  capitalist  who  has 
invested  in  cotton  plantations  has  suffered  dis¬ 
appointment  and  loss.  This  has  resulted  from 
the  disorganized  condition  of  labor  in  the  South, 
from  the  high  rates  of  interest  for  money,  equal 
in  some  instances  to  three  and  four  per  cent,  a 
month,  from  the  cotton  tax,  and  from  the  pro¬ 
tective  tariff.  From  these  causes,  most  of 
which  belong  to  reconstruction,  we  have  man¬ 
aged  to  render  worthless  the  great  staple  which 
that  region  is  so  willing  and  ready  to  produce. 
We  keep  down  its  production  to  the  lowest 
point  to  which  we  can  repress  it,  and  then  we 
make  that  cost  us  more  than  it  returns  to  us,  so 
that  raising  cotton  under  reconstructive  legis¬ 
lation,  instead  of  helping  to  pay  our  debt,  is 
really  increasing  it  and  impoverishing  the 
country. 

Do  gentlemen  imagine  that  the  people  of  the 
North,  East,  and  West  are  going  to  long  endure 
this  unnatural  state  of  things?  Will  they  not 
soon  say,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  that,  seeing 
how  grievously  we  are  oppressed  with  taxes, 
we  ought  to  have,  and  will  have ,  the  rich  con¬ 
tributions  to  our  financial  resources  which  the 
excluded  States  are  capable  of  yielding?  That 
voice  will  come  booming  over  the  Rocky  and 
Alleghany  mountains;  it  will  swell  up  from  the 
valleys  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Susquehanna  ;  it  will  come  riding  on  the  blasts 
from  the  North  and  the  East;  and  gentlemen 
whose  nerves  are  now  disturbed  by  what  they 
call  “  screechings”  for  the  Constitution,  will 
be  more  startled  to  hear  that  this  trifling  with 
the  great  interests  of  the  nation  must  stop— 
that  vociferous  speeches  about  treason  and 


Sumter,  well  enough  when  men  had  to  be  stim¬ 
ulated  to  fratricidal  slaughter,  will  not  serve 
our  purpose  in  these  days  of  debts  and  taxes, 
when  we  need  all  the  resources  of  all  the  States — 
that  the  negro,  a  fit  object  of  our  sympathies 
and  our  care,  is  unfit  for  political  partnership 
with  the  white  man — in  a  word,  that  this  sham 
called  reconstruction  and  all  its  artificers  and 
engineers  are  dismissed  to  the  oblivion  that 
shall  be  eternal.  When  that  day  of  truth-tell- 
ing  comes  the  disguises  of  the  hour,  and  that 
have  served  so  good  a  partisan  purpose  in  the 
dreary  years  of  war  and  reconstruction,  will  be 
torn  off  and  rent  into  atoms.  The  people,  no 
longer  blinded  by  pretenses  of  excessive  loyalty 
and  patriotism,  will  see  that  the  war,  fought  by 
the  soldiers  for  the  honest  purpose  of  restoring 
the  old-time  Union,  was  overruled  by  the  poli¬ 
ticians  to  prevent  that  restoration,  to  perpetuate 
division,  estrangement,  and  ill-will,  and  that 
reconstruction  means  nothing  more  or  less 
than  negro  suffrage.  Let  the  bondholders  and 
the  officers  of  the  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty 
national  banks  be  prompt  to  learn  these  truths. 
These  highly  respectable  and  powerful  classes 
of  moneyed  men  have,  for  the  most  part,  hitherto, 
thrown  their  votes  and  influence  in  favor  of  the 
devotees  of  negro  suffrage.  Will  they  continue 
to  do  so?  Will  the  tinsel  of  epaulettes,  or  the 
lighter  metal  of  loyal  speeches  still  attract 
them  in  the  same  direction?  Then,  sir,  they 
may  write  “Ichabod”  upon  their  bonds  and 
the  walls  of  their  banks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  time  to-day  to 
discuss  negro  suffrage.  I  mean  to  take  an 
early  opportunity  to  express  my  views  on  that 
subject.  Having  suggested  the  line  of  policy 
which  I  believe  would  heal  the  wounds  and 
restore  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  I  con¬ 
clude  by  saying  that  the  constituents  whom  I 
represent,  as  loyal  men  to  all  the  true  interests 
and  glories  of  the  country  as  the  sun  in  the 
heavens  shines  upon,  are  opposed  to  all 
schemes  of  repudiation,  for  repudiation  would 
be  a  stain  which  they  would  feel  worse  than  a 
wound.  They  demand  restoration  of  the  ten 
excluded  States  as  white  States  and  not  parti¬ 
colored.  They  demand  a  repeal  of  the  cotton 
tax  and  of  all  laws  that  deprive  us  of  the 
immense  profits  we  derived  in  former  days 
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from  that  great  staple.  They  want  no  restor¬ 
ation  of  slavery,  which  is  constitutionally 
impossible,  and  certainly  have  no  thoughts  of 
superadding  the  rebel  debt  to  our  own,  which 
they  think  is  large  enough  now,  but  they  want 
to  live  in  union  with  the  white  people  of  the 
South,  to  obliterate  as  fast  as  possible  the 
bitter  memories  of  fraternal  strife,  and  to  be 
coworkers  with  them  in  redeeming  the  credit 
of  the  Government  by  paying  all  its  debts  in 
gold  and  silver  coin  and  in  developing  the 
great  resources  of  our  magnificent  country. 


All  legal-tender  laws  that  substitute  paper  for 
gold,  and  all  reconstruction  laws,  so  called, 
that  sacrifice  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
country  to  negro  suffrage,  they  would  dismiss 
to  the  winds;  and  each  State  fully  restored, 
with  no  miserable  test-oaths  to  remind  us  of 
common  sins  and  common  misfortunes,  they 
would  leave  negro  suffrage  and  all  other 
domestic  questions  to  the  unconstrained  will 
of  those  respective  States.  Thus,  sir,  I  repre¬ 
sent  my  constituents  on  this  floor  to-day,  as  I 
believe  they  would  have  me  represent  them. 
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